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favourite, and on good terms with M. Colbert, he was
not allowed to carry out his wishes with respect to
these rocks. His son, the M. de la Feuillade, whom
we have seen figuring with so little distinction at the
siege of Turin, had more credit. Without listening to
anybody, he blew up the rocks, and the navigation was
rendered free in his favour; the inundations that they
used to prevent have overflown since at immense loss
to the King and private individuals. The cause was
clearly seen afterwards, but then it was too late.

The little effort made by the enemy in Flanders and
Germany, had a cause, which began to be perceived
towards the middle of July. We had been forced to
abandon Italy. By a shameful treaty that was made, all
our troops had retired from that country into Savoy.
We had given up everything. Prince Eugene, who
had had the glory of driving us out of Italy, remained
there some time, and then entered the county of Nice.

Forty of the enemy's vessels arrived at Nice shortly
afterwards, and landed artillery. M. de Savoie arrived
there also, with six or seven thousand men. It was
now no longer hidden that the siege of Toulon was
determined on. Every preparation was at once made
to defend the place. Tesse was in command. The
delay of a day on the part of the enemy saved Toulon,
and it may be said, France. M. de Savoie had been
promised money by the English. They disputed a
whole day about the payment, and so retarded the de-
parture of the fleet from Nice. In the end, seeing M.
de Savoie firm, they paid him a million, which he re-
ceived himself. But in the mean time twenty-one of
our battalions had had time to arrive at Toulon. They